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In Science for April 25 last (37-633-634) there was 
an interesting and favorable review of a book of 
importance to students of the Classics-Robert Mun- 
ro's Palaeolithic Man and Terramara Settlements in 
Europe (The Macmillan Co., 1912. 507 pages. $5.50). 
Part of the review is reproduced here: 

The volume is divided into two parts, the first 
treating of Anthropology, Palaeolithic Man in Europe, 
with supplementary chapter in the Transition Period, 
the second of Prehistoric Archaeology, Terremare, 
and their Relation to Lacustrine Pile-structure. The 
volume covers a ground which no other English one 
duplicates, that of Sollas being more closely related 
to the first part, and that of T. E. Peet to the 
second. 

. . . The more important of his solutions of the 
problematic are probably these : 

Pithecanthropus erectus represents a type, not nec- 
essarily intermediate between man and the monkeys, 
but one in which the erect posture had been as- 
sumed though the head-form of Homo sapiens had 
not completely evolved — "the seeming difference be- 
ing due to the <lifferent standpoints from which the 
phenomena are contemplated". A hiatus between the 
palaeolithic and neolithic in England must be as- 
sumed, the so-called mesolithic forms being incom- 
plete neoliths; it is probably to be accounted for on 
the assumption that palaeolithic man was driven out 
by the cold and the glaciers, to take refuge with the 
cave-men of France with whom he could easily com- 
municate over the land now covered by the English 
Channel. Likewise, palaeolithic men of Jersey could 
so communicate. The dual cultures found in the 
eastern and western parts of the Po Valley, respect- 
ively, are explained on the supposition that "the ter- 
ramaricoli in their migration southwards took 
possession of these native villages, and lived in their 
hut-habitations, finding them as comfortable as their 
own pile-structures. If there was an emigration of 
terramara folk from Emilia to south Italy, who 
ultimately became the actual founders of Rome, 
surely they must have left some traces of their 
journey behind them. If so, what are these traces? 
To me the answer is not far to seek: they are 
scattered along the Adriatic slopes in the numerous 
hut-villages and cave-dwellings, which are described 
as containing unquestioned remains of terramara 
civilization". To this the classical archaeologist 
will retort : // there was such an emigration. 

The chapter describing Structures Analogous to 
Terramare in Other European Countries is most 
welcome, for we do not have a substitute in English. 

The volume will appeal both to specialists, who 
will find it valuable for references, illustrations, 
and descriptive material, and to the lay reader who 
wishes to have in easy, comprehensive form the 
latest results in European prehistoric archaeology. 

THE LATIN LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN COLLEGES 

In the spring of 1908 a circular letter was sent 
to the heads of the Latin Departments of all the 
Colleges in Wisconsin, proposing a League of these 
institutions for the support of Latin. In Novem- 
ber, 1909, as the result of a second circular, a meet- 
was held in the Auditorium, Milwaukee. In March, 
1910, representatives of the Latin Departments of 
six Colleges, Beloit, Carroll, Lawrence, Milton, Mil- 
waukee-Downer, and Ripon, filed articles of incor- 



poration with the Secretary of State of Wisconsin 
and received a charter under the laws of that State. 
In the meantime the Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin had voted to "act as Trustee for the 
Latin League Fund which this League proposes to 
establish, the money to be placed with the University 
Trust Funds and the income to be paid annually 
upon the order of the officers of the League". 

An attempt was then made to secure a permanent 
endowment fund of $5,000. In August, 1911, Mr. 
Felix Wettengel wrote to the officers of the League 
saying that if they would raise $2,500 he would give 
an equal sum. In this way the needed $5,000 was 
obtained. 

The income of the fund is to be offered annually 
as a prize to be won in competitive examinations in 
Latin conducted by the Latin Department of the 
University of Wisconsin. All students of the Colleges 
that compose the League may try the examinations. 
Beside the cash prize three medals are awarded, 
in gold, silver, and bronze: The examinations cover 
Sight Translation of Latin and Latin Composition; 
each examination is to last two hours. 

The first contest was held on April 11, 1913, and 
was won by a student of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. The trophy cup for the College that makes the 
best showing went to Lawrence College, at Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, an instance of poetic justice in 
that the cup had been given by a graduate of that 
College. 



A PLEA FOR GREEK 

Last spring The New 'York State Classical Teach- 
ers' Association circulated the following plea for 
Greek, written, at the request of the Association, by 
Professor H. H. Yeames, of Hobart College, Geneva, 
New York : 

The stimulating paper read at our last meeting by 
Professor J. I. Bennett of Union College, Shall We 
Let High School Greek Die? (see The Classical 
Weekly 6.210-212) and the able discussion of the 
topic by Professor Edward Fitch of Hamilton Col- 
lege, Professor G. D. Kellogg of Union College, 
Principal H. L. Russell of Owego Academy, and 
Dr. Mason D. Gray of the East High School, Roches- 
ter, suggest certain, points of interest to us all. 
Every teacher of Latin should feel that he has a 
definite mission as an apostle of Greek, to rouse an 
interest in the subject, and to steer every possible 
student of intellectual ability in that direction. At 
one High School an honor list is posted of first-year 
Latin students who are eligible to take Greek, and 
every first-year Latin student is expected to learn 
the Greek alphabet. In some High Schools the 
Greek students are banded into a sort of fraternity, 
known as the Agora, a society with interscholastic 
relations. In some schools the classical department 
cooperates with the English department in the pro- 
duction of Greek plays in English ; this is an admira- 
ble means of directing the dramatic interest that 
seems to be a recognized part of normal American 
school life into the channels of literary and archae- 
ological study. Above all, whatever influence our 
Association can exert should be used to secure for 
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Greek study a proper recognition from the educa- 
tional authorities of the State, to give it at least a 
fair chance in competition with other subjects. The 
suggestion has been made that the colleges might 
allow one year of Greek to count for admission. 
Lastly, but not least important of these random notes, 
the sland taken by some principals and superinten- 
dents -who refuse to accept teachers of Latin who 
are destitute of Greek should be the only normal 
attitude conceivable in a reputable educational sys- 
tem. If some promising Latinists have, through no 
fault of their own, missed Greek, it behoves them 
(as Professor Bennett well said) "to scorn delights 
and live laborious days" till they make good their 
deficiency. 



GREECE REVISITED' 

The perennial charm of Greece to the classical 
scholar is not lessened even by a fifth visit. But the 
charm is not quite the same that it was forty years 
ago, when the late Professor Seymour, of Yale, 
and I came to Athens for the first time. The semi- 
Oriental picturesqueness of Greece and her people 
has nearly vanished, especially in the cities and larger 
towns. Athens is now a modern city. A good water 
supply is needed, and to provide this a commission 
has recently been voted by the Senate. There are a 
few parts of the city, particularly on the north and 
east slopes of the Acropolis, that recall the Athens 
of earlier days, where one may still see ah old 
Greek with fez and fustanella or Turkish trousers 
serenely puffing at his nargileh. 

The conveniences for travel in the interior have 
within a few years increased greatly. The inns at 
Delphi, Nauplia, Olympia, and other points are more 
than tolerable. By rail the tourist can travel from 
Athens by way of Argos and Kalamata to Olympia, 
and return thence by way of Patras, thus encompas- 
sing the entire Peloponnesus; and a train will take 
him through Thessaly to the vale of Tempe. You 
can go to Marathon and back by motor-car in an 
afternoon. 

One of the most important gains to Greece from 
the present war with Turkey is the acquisition of 
territory in Macedonia long desired, through which 
to build a railway connecting Greece with the trans- 
continental line that runs from Vienna to Costanza. 
The distance to be covered is less than one hundred 
miles. 

The splendid achievements on the field of battle 
by the Crown Prince, now King Constantine, and the 
tragic death of his father, King George, have firmly 
established the reigning house in the affections of the 
people. The immediate effect of the war upon agri- 
culture is painfully apparent as one rides through 
the country. Everywhere are seen fields untilled or 
worked by old men, women, and children, whose 
husbands and fathers are in the army. After so 
long a campaign and such heavy expenditure, it is 
surprising to find Greece still so well equipped to 
prolong the conflict. A well-informed citizen told 
me that, if necessary, Greece could have put into the 
field a hundred thousand men who had not seen ser- 
vice. The credit of the country is unimpaired, and 
its paper money is equivalent to gold. One meets at 
every turn Greek soldiers from our own country who 
are eager to air their English vocabulary whenever 
they meet a "fellow-countryman". There are in all 
about 80,000 of them who came to fight for their 
fatherland, and he is the exception who does not 
intend to return to America. 

Archaeological excavations have not been possible 
1 Reprinted from The Nation of June 5, 1913. 



this season, since nearly all available workmen have 
been enlisted in the war. In spite of this, however, in- 
terest in archaeological studies is as keen as ever. 
At a recent public meeting of our American School, 
one of its members, a young woman who was gradu- 
ated at Vassar, gave an account of excavations con- 
ducted by her at Halae in Boeotia, where important 
remains of a prehistoric city were found. Professor 
Karo, of the German Institute, has recently given an 
account of his excavations at Tiryns, which revealed 
the existence of an earlier prehistoric palace which 
he dates at about 2000 B.C. lying beneath the later 
palace, dating from about 1400 B.C. The visitor to the 
Acropolis sees scaffolding erected before the east 
portico of the Propylaea, which is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs. The easternmost of the north row 
of the Ionic columns that formed the central colon- 
nade, together with part of the architrave running 
to the north wall of the central portico of the Pro- 
pylaea, has been skillfully restored from ancient 
material found lying about on the Acropolis. A 
similar restoration of the corresponding column and 
architrave on the south, for which the stones have 
been found, is also to be made. A partial restoration 
of the front colonnade of the southwest wing is also 
to be undertaken. These restorations are under the 
direction of Balanos, a skilful Greek architect, who 
has been aided, however, in finding the material by the 
brilliant young architect of our American School, Mr. 
W. B. Dinsmoor, whose investigations promise to 
give much new light on the ancient construction of 
this building, particularly of the roofs of the two 
wings at the west. Former visitors to the Acropolis 
who recall the ruinous condition of the north porch 
of the Erechtheum are delighted to see this gem of 
ancient architecture so beautifully restored. The 
west wall of this building, with the windows and en- 
gaged columns of the Roman period, has been erected 
mostly from ancient material. How much has been 
added to our knowledge of this remarkable structure 
by the studies and discoveries of the architect, Mr. 
G. P. Stevens, now of the American Academy in 
Rome, supplemented by the researches of Dinsmoor 
and Mr. G. B. Hill, the director of our School at 
Athens, is too long and technical a story to tell here. 

It may interest the readers of The Nation to know 
that the American School is preparing to publish in 
suitable form the results of the investigations of its 
architects and scholars into the history and con- 
struction of the Erechtheum, and that this volume 
is so far advanced that its appearance may be expected 
before the close of the present year. Slight repairs 
on the Parthenon are also under way. The great 
undertaking of reerecting the columns of the peristyle, 
whose disjecta membra are lying at the sides of the 
building, still waits for the requisite funds. That the 
Greek Government and its archaeological society will 
some day undertake this task cannot be doubted If 
it can be done with as much skill and good taste as 
the Greek architects have exhibited thus far in their 
restorations, there can be no doubt that this noblest 
monument of Greek art that has survived from the 
days of Pericles will impress the beholder with an 
added sense of beauty. 

It is a great delight to see how well the Greeks are 
caring for the preservation of the monuments of the 
past. All ruins and sites of excavations are care- 
fully guarded, and at every site one finds small local 
museums for preserving and exhibiting fragments 
of sculpture and architecture found on the spot In 
this connection it is worth while to observe how alert 
the Greek Government is to safeguard possible sites of 
archaeological interest in the newly acquired territory 
in Epirus and Macedonia. Already ephors of antiqui- 
ties have been appointed in these districts, and steps 



